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conquest and the rebellion of 1837. Much has been done indeed in the 
form of monographs and special biographical studies, but a large part of 
the literature dealing with the middle period of Canadian history is 
vitiated by the partisan attitude of the writers and has moreover been 
written from inadequate information and without proper access to first 
hand material. Sir Chas. Lucas' book is written strictly from the im- 
partial standpoint of the scientific historian, is based throughout upon 
official and authoritative documents and constitutes one of the most 
important contributions to Canadian history of recent years. The book 
no doubt in accord with the authors intention, is devoted primarily to 
political and military, rather than to social history but contains an excel- 
lent chapter (pp. 208-235) on the settlement of the loyalists. The sec- 
ond chapter offers a discussion of the causes of the American War of 
Inaependence intended to correct rather distorted view of the rights 
and wrongs of the great colonial controversy which has hitherto been 
freely adopted by British historians. The specially prepared maps 
which accompany the volume add greatly to the interest of its perusal. 

Stefhen Leacock. 



Retrospections of an Active Life. By John Bigelow. (New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 1909. Three volumes. 
Pp. xiv., 645; 607; 684 including Index. Illustrated.) 

These three bulky volumes, covering fifty years of the long and useful 
career of an American patriot who helped to save the Union and to nego- 
tiate the withdrawal of France from Mexico, are so full of historical 
sidelights, so interesting in their disclosures of prominent men whose 
letters appear and in revealing the character and development of the 
optimistic author himself, that the reader after he has finished them 
wishes for more. Intermingled with the letters which constitute the 
larger part of the volume are brief but keen explanatory comments of 
the author furnishing glimpses of his later philosophic views on the events 
of his earlier years. 

About half of the first volume covers the life of the author before the 
civil war: the simple life of pleasant boyhood days which he contrasts 
with the marvellously changed life of his maturity and old age; the stu- 
dent life in academy and college (1830-35) and in a law office; a brief 
experience as teacher of belles-lettres and history in a girl's school 
(1838); his period of law practice (1838-48) during which he reviewed 
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books, wrote magazine articles, got experience in journalism, and (in 
1845) entered the arena of higher politics as an advocate of a state con- 
stitutional convention to secure needed constitutional reforms; and his 
remarkable and successful newspaper career as a partner of W. C. Bry- 
ant in the publication of the influential New York Evening Post for over 
a decade (1848-61) during which he visited Jamaica (in 1850) and 
Hayti and St. Thomas (1853-4) to study the African as he developed 
under freedom, and later with his family visited Europe (1858-60) where 
he met many celebrities and formed many acquaintances which contri- 
buted to the usefulness of his later public career. 

Among the illuminating letters of the period of his newspaper career 
is the following of November 14, 1860 from R. B. Rhett, Jr., editor of 
the Charleston Mercury, in reply to Bigelow's inquiry whether a special 
reporter sent by the Evening Post would encounter any difficulties in 
attending the secession convention to report the debates : 

"In my opinion your reporter would run great risk of his life, and I 
am sure would not be allowed to report proceedings. Representing that 
paper he would certainly be tarred and feathered and made to leave the 
state, as the mildest possible treatment consistent with the views of the 
people here. 

The Mercury and Courier will both have competent reporters present, 
and in that way, through these journals, you may expect to gain all the 
information necessary. No agent or representative of the Evening Post 
would be safe in coming here. He would come with his life in his hand, 
and would probably be hung." 

Early in 1861, having realized the modest competence of $175,000, 
Bigelow severed all connection with the Evening Post, with the purpose 
of entering upon a congenial life of literary leisure; but his plans were 
postponed by the exigencies and attending incidents of war. 

The chief value and interest of the "Retrospections," of course, lie 
in the authoratative documentary materials contributed to the civil 
war period by the man who participated largely, actively, and with 
distinction, in some of the most important events of that period. First as 
consul and press agent at Paris, and later as charge d'affaires and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to France, toiling constantly and systematically, 
he rendered efficient and extraordinary services to his country — especi- 
ally in dispelling the impressions which Confederates sought to inculcate, 
in frustrating the Confederate attempt to fit out a navy in France, and 
in aiding Seward to induce France to withdraw from Mexico. The 
larger part of his correspondence relates to France in Mexico. 
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Among the most interesting dispatches of Bigelow to Seward is a 
long one (marked "Unofficial," of August 21,1865 against the "abstract 
folly of making ourselves the armed champion of all or of any of the 
Spanish American states," doubting whether any power in Europe 
would formally sustain "our pretentions under what is called the Mon- 
roe doctrine," and suggesting that the United States, "short of recog- 
nizing Maximilian, should give France every possible evidence of friend- 
ship." Assuming from the tone of Seward's recent notes that this policy 
did not commend itself to the public men of the United States, however 
he said "I bow to superior wisdom and shall endeavor to carry out your 
instructions with fidelity." 

Mr. Bigelow always shows the greatest respect for Seward, from whom 
he had differed politically before the formation of the republican party 
and in whom he had complete confidence during the entire term of five 
years service under him. "I have always felt," said he in a letter to 
Edward L. Pierce in 1892, "that his management of our foreign affairs 
during the war was wiser than he was himself aware." In his later 
estimate he adds: "Seward was the only member of Mr. Lincoln's 
cabinet who from the beginning to the end of the Civil War never for 
a moment lost sight of the all-important fact that the time must inevi- 
tably come when the people of the free and the slave states would have 
to sleep in the same bed or to both sleep their last sleep as popular sover- 
eignties. I may add that he was the only member of that cabinet whose 
lips never gave public utterance to a word of censure of any of his col- 
leagues, which goes far to explain the fact that to the last he was the 
minister whom Mr. Lincoln most uniformly consulted, whether the sub- 
ject pertained to his own or any other department. Of this fact the 
diary of Mr. Secretary Welles furnishes an abundance of the most con- 
clusive evidence." 

Mr. Bigelow's volumes will prove useful both to student and citizen. 
His sound views of public service are well illustrated by his active prac- 
tice. Though he accepted the consulate at Paris with the understanding 
that the regular duties would not be considerable, he found that all his 
time was taken with rapidly increasing responsibility. By 1865 the 
labors of the consulate proper had increased about five times what they 
were before the war. Although Bigelow was busy with the regular work 
of the office, attentive to every detail and resourceful in his plans for 
the future, he found time to recommend reforms to strengthen the con- 
sular and diplomatic service and the civil administration by a system of 
appointments based on special training, and promotions as a reward for 
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faithful service. He believed that public servants should do honest, 
efficient work. At the legation at Paris, when he succeeded Dayton 
whose dispatches had not been indexed, acting on his responsibility 
and in the interests of his government, he got rid of the ignorant secre- 
tary at the first convenient opportunity and took prompt steps to ascer- 
tain the condition of the neglected archives. Though his health suf- 
fered seriously from his confinement and the heavy cares incident to 
his new position, he patriotically remained at his post until he felt that 
his stay was not longer a matter of special importance and that he could 
retire without inconvenience to the public service. In resigning he wrote 
Seward: "I have no longer the ambition of youth which might have 
found in the honors of my present position compensation for its cares. 
I am homesick." 

James Morton Callahan. 



The Cameralists. The Pioneers of German Social Policy. By 
Albion W. Small. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. Pp. xxv + 596.) 

The true and really fruitful lessons of past human experience are rap- 
idly being disclosed through the careful and sympathetic research of the 
adequately equipped scholar. This is notably the case in the related 
and overlapping domains of political science, political economy, and 
sociology. In the present work, as in its predecessor, Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology, Professor Small, through his just criticism, painstak- 
ing analyses, and luminous selections from the writings of the cameral- 
ists — many of them absolutely unknown to the average student — has 
provided us with a trustworthy guide to a highly important phase of 
evolution in politico-economic thought and the corresponding adminis- 
trative practice. It is at once a source-book and a genetic study of 
social policy in Germany. 

"Cameralism" (from German Kammer, Latin, camera), the author 
explains, "was the routine of the bureaus in which the administrative 
employees of governments, first of all in the fiscal departments, did their 
work; or in a larger sense it was systematized governmental procedure, 
the application of which was made in the administrative bureaus." 
The "cameralists of the books, as distinguished from the cameralists 
of the bureaus, although the former class was usually recruited from the 



